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THE POPE AND THE PEACE CONGRESS 

In the Consistory held on the 6th of December, 1915, about 
seven months after Italy's declaration of war against Austria, 
Benedict XV pronounced the following words: "If we consider 
the inconveniences deriving to the Catholic Church and the 
Apostolic See from the European conflict, it is evident that they 
are very serious and extremely detrimental to the dignity of the 
sovereign Pontiff. The Italian government was certainly not 
lacking in good will to mitigate these inconveniences, but this 
clearly proves that the situation of the sovereign Pontiff is de- 
pendent upon civil power, and that as men and circumstances 
change, it may likewise change and become more precarious. 
No sensible man will venture to affirm that a condition so un- 
certain and so subject to the arbitrary will of others is precisely 
the one best suited to the Holy See." 

The Pope had made similar declarations on previous occasions, 
but made as they were at this particular moment, in so de- 
termined a tone and before a gathering of Cardinals convened 
from all parts of the world, they acquired extraordinary im- 
portance and significance. Frankly, the papal utterance dis- 
pleased the Italians. In declaring war against Austria, the 
Italian government had done its best to safeguard the preroga- 
tives and the position of the Pope. If the German and Austrian 
ambassadors accredited to the Holy See had left Rome, they had 
done so at the express desire of the Vatican, which preferred 
this solution in order to avoid all responsibility in their regard. 
All the other prerogatives of the Pope deriving from the Law of 
Guarantees remained intact. Thus, for instance, he is at perfect 
liberty to correspond, as before the war, with subjects of enemy 
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countries ; nor does the Italian censorship exercise any control 
on the thousands of letters which are daily delivered at the 
Vatican. 

What was the real meaning and the aim of the Pope's grave 
words above quoted ? Inferentially the only plausible answer is 
that their object was to feel the ground in order to revive, if 
possible, the time-honored "Roman Question," namely, the re- 
establishment of temporal power and, in a subordinate way, the 
internationalization of the Law of Guarantees. As it would not 
have been possible to solve so weighty a question during the 
war, it was evident that it might come up for examination at a 
future peace congress, like one of the many other questions of 
international interest. 

However that may be, one thing is certain, namely, that the 
question of temporal power is now to the Italians a matter of 
perfect indifference. Very few still believe in the possibility of 
its ree'stablishment, although the war has given rise to hope in 
certain quarters. On the other hand, some uneasiness is felt 
concerning the question of the internationalization of the Law of 
Guarantees. This law has never been formally recognized or 
accepted by the Holy See, both on account of the still pending 
question of temporal power and because of the fact that the 
Vatican does not consider it a stable and lasting law. If it were 
sanctioned to-morrow by other Powers outside of Italy, the Pope 
would most likely accept it, even though it might entail his per- 
petual renunciation of all claims to temporal power. And this 
is why his attitude causes uneasiness among Italians. 

The arguments advanced by the Holy See in a public allocution 
of the Pontiff himself were the signal for a lively debate both 
within and without the borders of Italy which has not yet en- 
tirely subsided. It is indeed remarkable that even in Italy the 
discussion has never degenerated into a bitter and harmful ex- 
pression of blind political antagonism. It has on the contrary 
been marked by a keen sense of deferent courtesy and a full 
appreciation of the complex and serious aspects of the question 
involved. 

In 1871, one year after the taking of Rome by the Italian 
government, the Law of Guarantees was promulgated in order to 
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insure to foreign States the right of free communication with 
the Holy See on religious matters. The law is practically a 
proclamation of the complete independence of the Holy See from 
Italian authority. This law, owing to its intranational character, 
may, strictly speaking, be revoked by the State should it so 
choose. And it is just this possibility, however remote, which 
keeps the Vatican in constant anxiety and which gave rise to 
Benedict XV's complaint. 

Theoretically, the position of the Vatican is unassailable; but 
for all practical purposes its fear of a repeal or a substantial 
modification of the Law of Guarantees is wholly unfounded. As 
time goes by, the wise and enduring spirit of this law, which is 
perhaps the greatest expression of Cavour's political genius, is 
more firmly established, and its guarantees are therefore sub- 
stantially and permanently intangible, as its maker would have it. 
To its preservation the great majority of Italians are committed, 
and it may be said that the Law of Guarantees, this Magna 
Charta of new Italy, has behind it the binding force of the 
country's conscience. No court of nations, if such a court were 
possible, would lend it greater recognition of dignity, or insure in 
fuller measure the execution of its provisions. Obviously, then, 
Italy as a sovereign State could never allow for this law the sanc- 
tion of foreign Powers, and it is precisely in order to prevent 
the Vatican from enjoying the privileges of a sovereign State and 
thereby opening the way for a joint discussion of the Law of 
Guarantees that the Italian government persistently opposed the 
recognition of papal delegates at the various peace conferences 
at the Hague. This fear was largely based on misunderstanding 
and fostered, unfortunately, by a feeling of offended dignity on 
one side and distrust on the other. It is, of course, idle to 
speculate upon the restraining influence which would have at- 
tached to the Pope's signature under the Hague conventions now 
shamefully buried, but it is a reasonable presumption that the 
moral force of the Catholic Church would have conveyed a 
suasion far more powerful than that of any other human agency. 
Apparently, then, the Italian government is loath to forsake its 
traditional policy of juridical antagonism toward the Vatican 
and will most likely try to justify once more its past position in 
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strongly objecting to papal representation at a future peace 
conference. On the other hand there is a well-defined current of 
public opinion in Italy decidedly opposed to the perpetuation of 
such governmental policy of exclusion and claiming for the 
Vatican official recognition, not for the purpose of enabling it to 
voice complaints against the Italian government, but in order 
to insure to the future settlement of the world the binding power 
of spiritual authority. 

Let us then see what arguments are advanced by the contend- 
ing parties for and against papal intervention at the peace 
congress. 

As the matter is one of purely legal and political nature and not 
a question of faith, many Catholics, especially in France and 
Belgium, have openly come out against granting this privilege to 
the Holy See. These Catholics, however, like most other 
foreigners, have based their arguments almost exclusively on 
reasons of sentiment or rather of resentment; and it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the reason for their attitude. 

The strongest argument against the intervention of the Pope 
is of a legal nature. Until 1870 the sovereign Pontiff was the 
Head of the Catholic Church as well as the Head of a State 
recognized by international law. He was, therefore, the organ 
of two kinds of relations with other States, — relations of a re- 
ligious nature and relations of a political nature. But since 
1870, namely, since the Pontifical State ceased to exist, the 
Pope is merely the Head of the Catholic Church. Hence, as he 
no longer possesses the necessary temporal qualifications, he 
may rightly be excluded from a peace congress. Nor does it 
suffice to say that the Law of Guarantees gives him the attri- 
butes of sovereignty. The Law of Guarantees does not consider 
him as a sovereign (this word never occurs in the Law of Guaran- 
tees) but like a sovereign, which is something very different. It 
is a legal fiction which has some of the effects of the thing 
simulated. Besides, even if the Pope were placed entirely on a 
par with a sovereign, this would not materially alter the case, 
because, from a point of view of international law, only States 
can be considered as persons, and the Pontifical State ceased to 
exist nearly fifty years ago. 
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Moreover, it is very doubtful whether even neutral States will 
be represented in the future congress. In case they should, 
they would not be admitted on the strength of any compelling 
reason of their own, since the congress would have to deal pri- 
marily with things inter alios acta, but rather as interested 
parties in the settlements affecting the future peace of the world. 
It is clear at any rate that if neutral nations whose rights have 
been infringed upon are denied the privilege of participation in 
a peace conference, the Holy See could hardly claim greater 
consideration from any of the belligerent groups. 

To these arguments Ernesto Nathan, ex-mayor of Rome and 
influential among Italian freemasons, adds another, which in my 
opinion is unsound. If the Pope is to be represented at the 
peace congress, he says, the same privilege should be extended 
to the heads of other churches ; the congress then would become 
a sort of ecumenical council. Besides the Catholic Church, of 
which the Pope is the undisputed Head, there are many other 
churches. For what special reason, asks Nathan, should the 
Pope be admitted to the peace congress and the heads of the 
Anglican, Lutheran, Mohammedan, and Buddhist religions be 
excluded ? 

Mr. Nathan, of course, is hardly expected to be entirely free 
from prejudiced utterance in anything affecting the Catholic 
Church, but one is nevertheless baffled at his clumsy association 
of, let us say, Pope and Sultan. The sense of discrimination is 
entirely lacking and his argument far from convincing. 

Among Catholics, as we have already hinted, and especially 
among French and Belgian Catholics, there are conflicting ex- 
pressions of opinion. Here is, for instance, what an anonymous 
French Catholic has to say: "Had Benedict XV taken a firm 
stand since the beginning of the war in the name of justice and 
down-trodden right, he would have been fully justified in claiming 
a place among the judges who will settle all international ques- 
tions after the war. But his strictly neutral attitude will debar 
him from the performance of this noble mission." What is 
indeed relevant in the foregoing lines is the charge of strict 
neutrality hurled at the Vatican, as this was not merely an ex- 
pression of the writer's opinion but rather a belief commonly 
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entertained in France. Lately, however, a decided tendency to 
judge more cautiously seems to have developed. 1 

Further arguments upholding the same contention are lacking. 
Achille Loria, a well-known economist, expresses himself as 
follows: "Inasmuch as the future peace congress will have an 
essentially political character, and as even religious questions 
affecting the various churches will be treated from a political 
point of view, it is evident that only the representatives and 
delegates of political sovereigns will be entitled to participate 
therein to the complete exclusion of all Heads of established 
churches and religions." Ivanoe Bonomi,. Italian minister of 
public works, remarks that, "Since the majority of European 
States are lay States, they cannot reasonably invite the Pope to 
the future peace congress. Furthermore, if we consider the 
question from the standpoint of numbers we find that Catholics 
engaged in the present conflict do not exceed numerically the 
non-Catholics." But, as if aware of the unstable ground upon 
which his statement rests, he adds: "The participation of the 
Holy See in the congress would imply the acknowledgment of 
the political power of the papacy, thus dealing a heavy blow to 
the political and legal structure upon which Italy has erected the 
formula of a free church in a sovereign state?' 

We may state here that the views against a papal intervention 
are far more numerous than those in favor of it ; but this is of 
slight importance, since the weight rather than the number of 
arguments counts in the end. Obviously, the conclusion we 
reach in examining the expressions of opinion so far advanced is 
that the predominant and most valid argument used proceeds 
entirely from a strict interpretation of legal provisions. All 
other arguments which are not of a legal nature fail to convey 
any conviction whatever. So irrelevant in fact do they appear to 
be that even some of those who staunchly oppose the idea of 



'The following words addressed by Benedict XV to Mr. Laudet, the editor 
of Revue Hebdomadaire (Paris), sum up the position of the Vatican : " Vous 
me demandez si je condamne en principe les atrocites accomplies. Cela ne 
suffit pas. Je les condamne concretement. Tout le monde sait que l'Al- 
lemagne en a commis, mais je ne puis preciser les reprobations comme 
certains voudraient, parce que je n'ai pas les elements voulus." 
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papal representation at a peace congress reject them without 
hesitation. The most specious of this latter class of arguments 
is doubtless the one advanced by Mr. Nathan. This critic in- 
sinuates that recognition of the Holy See by the belligerents 
would imply recognition of a moral standing on the part of 
Catholicism higher than that of any other church. It is a 
glaring fallacy which need not be discussed at length. But it 
may be pertinent to remark that the Vatican's claim to an invi- 
tation by the Powers would rest chiefly on the fact that the Pope 
is rightly looked upon as the Head of the most universal and 
best organized of all religions. When the American Jewish 
Union, for instance, appealed to the Pope, invoking his protection 
for their coreligionists scattered in the war-devastated countries 
of Europe and Asia, they surely did not mean to imply recog- 
nition of a higher morality in the Catholic Church but rather of 
greater prestige and influence. Aside from these considerations, 
however, there is another point well worth making. If the bel- 
ligerent States desire to invite the Pope to their peace conference 
they could easily do it. But the invitation, precisely because it 
would be voluntary and spontaneous, could not imply an extension 
of the same privilege to representatives of other churches. 

On the other side of this controversy we find perhaps fewer 
champions but an array of arguments of compelling interest. It 
is eminently fair that we approach then with an open mind and 
with the attention which they deserve. 

Soon after the question of a probable participation of the Vat- 
ican at the peace congress was brought to the attention of the 
world, a Catholic paper of Rome categorically stated that nothing 
justified the supposition that the Pope wished to profit by the 
European conflict in order definitely to improve his own situ- 
ation. The paper added that the Holy See had never done any- 
thing to solicit, directly or indirectly, from any of the belliger- 
ents, an invitation to preside over or participate in a peace 
congress. But, the paper added, granting that the Pope were to 
attend such a congress, what harm would there be? His inter- 
vention would prove highly beneficial to Italy, because the Pope 
would abstain from touching any question not strictly pertaining 
to the conclusion of a satisfactory peace. Besides, the signature 
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of the Pope would greatly enhance the importance of a treaty 
among the Powers because it would bind the consciences of 
Catholics who would rise up against any government attempting 
to disregard or violate its provisions. 

Evidently the Catholic press thus attempted to prove that 
Benedict XV would never countenance in the future peace 
congress complications detrimental to Italian interests, and that 
the words which he pronounced in the consistory of 1915 should 
have been interpreted differently. It is probable that such 
statements were inspired by the Vatican, but however that may 
be, they certainly well define the attitude of responsible Catholic 
quarters. "His Holiness Benedict XV," wrote the Catholic 
deputy Soderini in the Nuova Antologia, "has constantly and 
intensely worked to this end: the conclusion of a just and lasting 
peace. It is therefore evident that in the future peace congress 
he would carefully refrain from proposing questions calculated 
to give rise to immediate dissension. To introduce the question 
of the internationalization of the Law of Guarantees would be 
like putting a match to a barrel of gunpowder. How could we 
then suppose that the Pope, who most ardently desires peace, 
should try to avail himself of this circumstance in order to sub- 
mit this question and ask for its immediate solution?" Having 
cleared the ground from all doubts on this score, the writer 
maintains that the presence of the Pope at the peace congress is 
absolutely necessary. This congress will be faced with a stu- 
pendous task of reconstruction: the reconstruction of Poland, 
of Belgium, of Servia, and the rescue of Armenia from Turkish 
domination. This work of reconstruction, he goes on to say, 
will meet with the gravest obstacles created especially by 
opposite interests and by rivalries of a territorial nature. It will 
be almost impossible to bring the Powers together on all points. 
Hence the need of a purely moral force which, having no terri- 
torial interests of its own to safeguard, would be above suspicion 
of selfish motives. A moral force of this nature is only that 
wielded by the Pope. 

Another well-known Catholic writer goes even further and 
says that Italians should without delay work to this end lest 
some other Power, for the purpose of placing Italy in an em- 
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barrassing position, should of its own accord unearth the Roman 
question. "For" he says, "who would dare to raise this tre- 
mendous problem if the Pope, the person most directly con- 
cerned, were to oppose such a step ? It stands to reason that if 
the Pope intended to urge a discussion of the Law of Guarantees 
his best plan would be to keep away from the peace congress, 
leaving the task to others." This is why the opinion is so 
generally insisted upon that the exclusion of the Pope from the 
congress would invite discussion on the internationalization of 
the Law of Guarantees, a thing which Italians desire to avoid at 
all costs and which they could on no account tolerate. And in- 
asmuch as such a peace congress is likely to have an essentially 
spiritual value besides its political and economic character, it is 
clear that the presence of a papal representative would be emi- 
nently desirable, bringing a much-needed spiritual and moral 
note quite apart from politics. Others have even gone so far as 
to champion for the Pope not only the privilege of intervention 
but the very honor attached to the presidency of the peace con- 
gress. It is held that the difficulty of finding a president equally 
acceptable to all parties will be enormous, as all candidates 
would be open to the suspicion of favoring one or another of the 
belligerents. Such potentates as are now available can scarcely 
command the necessary authority or claim the proper qualifi- 
cations for the task, and besides they could not be regarded as 
wholly disinterested in the stupendous questions which would 
come up for discussion. Hence the ideal president would be the 
Pope, not represented by a special legate, but the Pope in person 
with his majestic and inspiring appeal. 

But efforts to prove the advisability of papal participation at 
a future peace conference are not confined to considerations of 
expediency alone or dictated by a desire to see the spiritual 
influence of the Vatican recognized. As a matter of fact there 
are able men who contend that the claim is perfectly in harmony 
with existing statutes, and that if the Pope were invited to a 
peace congress ranking as a sovereign and the Head of a first- 
class Power, this would by no means be incompatible with 
international law. For, in accordance with prevailing practice, 
the Pope is regarded as a sovereign and his representatives hold 
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the rank of diplomatic agents. The protocol regulating the rank 
and precedence of diplomatic agents, signed at Vienna in 181 5 
and completed by the protocol of Aix-la-Chapelle in 181 8, is still 
in force. In accordance with the provisions of this document it 
appears that the Powers have implicitly recognized the status of 
pontifical representatives which has always been observed in 
Catholic capitals, so that all diplomatic agents accredited, for 
instance, to Vienna or Madrid, recognize the papal Nuncio as 
head of the diplomatic corps. Not only, therefore, has the Pope 
full right to send and to receive diplomatic representatives, not 
only has there been no change in this respect after the fall of 
temporal power, but several States continue to grant special 
privileges and prerogatives to the representatives of the Holy 
See, and these special rights, such as the right of precedence, 
have never been challenged. It follows that, if the right of le- 
gation confers upon a State or a sovereign the right of diplomatic 
representation in another State or at the court of another sover- 
eign, the same right entitles the State or sovereign to be repre- 
sented at a congress or conference. Therefore, even from a 
diplomatic and legal point of view, there is nothing to prevent 
the Pope from participating in a future peace congress. 

It is clear that such an array of conflicting evidence can hardly 
lead to anything like unanimity of opinion. So long as old 
suspicions prevail and the narrow deductions from provisions 
duly sanctioned by law are the sole criterion for guidance in the 
future, no satisfactory solution of the problem can be hoped for. 
Unless a mutual understanding is reached between the Holy See 
and the Italian government it is practically certain that no nation 
or group of nations will ever interfere in behalf of the Vatican. 
This mutual understanding must be an accomplished fact before 
the question of the Vatican's position in an international con- 
gress is successfully settled. It is, of course, true that so far 
the Vatican has consistently maintained an attitude of passive 
submission towards the Italian government, but the protest has 
unquestionably lost whatever force and appeal it might formerly 
have had. The necessity of improved relations between the 
Vatican and the Italian government has been felt by many 
eminent churchmen and notably by the late Monsignor Bonomelli, 
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Bishop of Cremona, who was for many years the champion of 
this new tendency within the Church. 2 Surely the question of 
temporal power is settled forever. The suppression of political 
domination by the Catholic Church is a permanent acquisition 
of United Italy, and no agitation for the purpose of reexamining 
the momentous decision of 1870 either inside or outside of 
Italy will ever engage the serious attention of the world. With 
regard to the other question of securing for the Law of Guaran- 
tees the sanction of other Powers besides Italy, it is quite certain 
that efforts to attain this end will also fail. As was pointed out 
by Mr. Speranza in a recent number of The Outlook, the law 
could scarcely be made more binding than it is at present, and 
Minister Orlando was eminently right in saying that, "while in 
other gigantic struggles the sacred character of the Head of the 
Church had not saved him as a temporal sovereign from suffering 
persecution and violence, imprisonment and exile — from Gregory 
VII to Boniface VIII and Pius VII — nevertheless in the present 
conflict the supreme Pontiff, under the safeguard of the Italian 
law, maintained unaltered and applied in a spirit of broad in- 
terpretation of its fundamental principle, has been able to govern 
his Church and to exercise his great ministry with a fulness of 
rights, with a freedom, safety and prestige, such as befit the 
truly sovereign authority which is his, and incontestable in the 
spiritual world." 

We have seen, however, that reliable Catholic opinion is com- 
mitted to the acceptance of existing conditions. This unequivo- 
cal attitude is indeed significant. Whether it is the forerunner 
of a similar attitude on the part of the Vatican is hard to say, 
but this much is certain: the Vatican is under no illusion con- 
cerning the two questions of temporal power and international 
sanction of the Law of Guarantees ; it is rather safe to assume 
that it thoroughly realizes the position Italy has irrevocably 
taken and the impossibility of ever turning back. If our as- 
sumption is correct, a satisfactory basis for agreement between 
the Italian government and the Papacy may be easily found. 

2 The liberal ideas of this eminent prelate were disapproved by the Vatican 
as imprudent and untimely, but it was not many years before they were tacitly 
adopted. The non expedit, for instance, is now practically a dead letter. 
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In my opinion, the two leading aspects of the whole contro- 
versy are as follows : (1) The Pope cannot expect to be invited to 
any international congress as long as Italy objects. (2) Italy's 
objection to papal representation will continue as long as the 
government is uncertain regarding the true attitude and inten- 
tions of the Vatican. 

If we should base our forecast of future arrangements upon 
the cumulative experience of the past, a reconciliation between 
the Holy See and the Italian government would hardly be 
reckoned as a probable occurrence; but the war has so pro- 
foundly changed the whole texture of the civilized world that a 
single day is now likely to usher in the result of many years of 
patient evolution. 

Since moral principles are so important in this war as to offset 
all other considerations, there are many who maintain that the 
Pope, the most conspicuous champion of peace, cannot without 
injury to the world be excluded from a conference of belligerents. 
His claim is in their opinion a compelling one: he is the spiritual 
head of a church which is in many ways the greatest institution 
in the world. It is useless to say that the Pope has lost the pre- 
rogatives of a sovereign, that he is no longer an agency of inter- 
national relations, that he is a dispossessed monarch to be placed 
on a par with other heads of religious communities. It is held, 
and the contention is doubtless convincing, that political rule 
over a few square miles of territory would not give the Pope the 
necessary element of acceptance by the Powers. Such rule might 
perhaps satisfy formal requirements of international law, but 
substantially the claim of papal intervention at a peace conference 
would rest upon firmer ground. 

Those who are opposed to papal representation at a peace 
conference naturally feel that equally powerful arguments may 
be advanced in support of the position they take. The future 
will decide which of the two contending parties is to prevail. 

The fact remains, however, that although the recent effort of 
the Vatican in behalf of peace has failed, the Pope is still the 
most powerful advocate of peace living, and further appeals from 
him may be expected. It is quite likely that the Central Powers 
will yield long before a military collapse stares them in the face, 
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and in such a contingency the Pope might become their author- 
ized spokesman for peace. Whether this would be a sufficient 
title for admission to the peace council remains to be seen. 

However that may be, the Vatican has already intimated in 
unmistakable terms that the question of temporal power, the re- 
vision of the Law of Guarantees, the rescue of dynasties, in- 
cluding the Catholic crown of Austria, are all matters of passing 
import as compared with the tremendous duty of the Church to 
save the world from utter annihilation. 

A. M. 



